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Ilolulay adventure ol the Hoiy Rocks 

This Friday ten London schoolboys are setting out on a 
most unusual and exciting holiday. They are off to 
a deserted island off the west coast of Scotland and with 
them will go aB BC camera unit to record their adventures. 



Robin Hood outside Buckingham Palace 


Gerard Casey, from Scranton, Pennsylvania^ arrived in this 
country recently as a young goodwill ambassador. In a 
contest for the position he gave his ideas of what he wovdd 
do for his town if he were Robin Hood, 


adventure starts with a week- 
end as guests of the National 
Association of Mixed Clubs at 
luxurious Kilmory Castle, near the 
eastern end of the Crinan Canal. 
Then under, the leadership of the 
Deputy Vlcad of their school Mr, 
:John Anderson, and their Geo- 
' graphy master, Mr. Michael Dun- 
mow, they will board the thirty- 
foot launch Islander, 

^evcral . hours later, having 
passed through this sea canal and 
then into the. Atlantic,-they will 
land on the rugged shores of the 
biggest of four uninhabited islands 
called the Isles of the Sea, or Holy 
Rocks, about five miles off the 
coast of Argyllshire in the Firth 
of Lome. The island’s Gaelic 
name is Garbh Eileach. 

For the rest of the week the 
boys, whose ages range from 12 
to 14, will live in bivouac tents, 
cooking in the open, and drawing 
Iheir water supply from a tiny burn 
that trickles ; into the island’s 
natural little harbour,. ho bigger 
than a swimming bath;". 

SMOKE SIGNALS 

. Should an emergency arise dur¬ 
ing their stay, 'they have a jpre- 
urranged system of smoke signals, 
Red Indian fashion,'to the Pladda 
lighthouse near by, or the boats of 
the lobster fishing fleet. ; 

.Their enterprise was• originally 
inspired by an idea of Sir John 
Hunt,, cbiiquerof of Everest, and 
he’ has. already sent the' boys a 
r.pccial message of encouragement. 

The sea voyage to the island will 
be very- much a part of the adven- 
iure for.the route from the port of 
Crinan, at t^c ;w^^ end of thp 
canal, passes close to the notorious 
Whirlpool of Corrievreckan, lying 
between the great islands of Scarba 
and Jura. 

They will also skirt another 
famous tide-race known as the 
Grey Dogs, gaining firstrhand ex¬ 
perience of Jhc difficulties of 
navigation arnong the troubled 
waters of the - Inner . Hebrides. 
Here' the Tmaccoimtable currents 
and tides may make landing diffi¬ 
cult, and could even lead to their 
being marooned for several days 
longer than they planned. For this 
reason, e.Ktra stores will be taken 
ashore before the boat leaves. 

' The hazards of sailing in these 
parts will be offset' by the epn^ 
fidence the boys have in the 
reputation and skill of Mr. Ian 
. MacKcnzie of Iona, skipper of the 


launch. He it was'who success¬ 
fully piloted the same little craft 
through the Whirlpool of Corrie¬ 
vreckan, where few boats chance 
to go, during the shooting of the 
storm sequence in the film, “I 
Know Where I’m Going.” 

In spite of their isolation, there 
will be plenty for the boys to do 
during their stay, for the trip takes 
place in school time and will form 
part of their school studies. In 
preparation for it, members of the 
party have been busily studying 
astronomy, seashore and wild bird 
life, geology, and botany. Under 
Mr. Diinmovv’s guidance, they will 
make surveys and maps of the un¬ 
frequented island, collect various 
specimens, and keep a record of 
their discoveries and observations, 

TREASURE HUNT 

Visits will also be made to neigh¬ 
bouring islands including Hinba, 
which Saint Columba once used as 
a place of retreat, and where many 
early Christian relies wait to be 
explored. 

'One. ma n-sized lask to fi 11 part 
of the^ boys’ Jime will be the 
putting into shqpc of uti old stone 
cotlage,;lhc only reminder of the 
; time when sheep\were grazed on 
the island. ' . ^ 

.A Treasure Hunt is planned in 
which the seekers will follow maps 
biiilt up from the recognition 
exercises they have previously car¬ 
ried. out. They will also try their 
hand at crafts, using the various 
scashclls, stones, grasses and seed- 
pods found on the . island. Then 
. there \yill be a flag to be made up, 
and a special totem to be carved, 
. with the devices of the four school 
houses. ‘. 

RAISING FUNDS 

Cooking is to be done for the 
islanders by the only lady in the 
party, Mrs. Marian Fraser-Darling, 
the Warden of Kilmory Castle. 
Island-sqiiatting will be no novelty 
for her because she has spent long 
periods on some of the roughest 
and remotest islands in the 
Atlantic assisting in nature re¬ 
searches. 

The boys themselves helped in 
raising funds to pay for their 
equipment. Last November, Mr. 
Anderson announced the target as 
£50, and appealed to everyone at 
Plum Lane Secondary School to 
help reach .it. The response, he 
says, has been an adventure in 

Contlinicil in next cohiinti 


itself, and shows that most^ boys 
have the right spirit when put to 
the test. , 

Undaunted by cold spells 
throughput the winter, parties went 
from house to house, collecting 
jumble, newspapers, old books, 
magazines, and all kinds of sale¬ 
able scrap materials. These have 
steadily been - turned into cash, 
while a school canteen, run by the 
boys, has kept the ball rolling 
steadily towards the target. Even 
before Christmas, the £50 was 
beaten. 

At the end of the adventure, the 
pioneers will return to spend a 
further week’s holiday at Kilmory 
f Castle. 


DRIVING UP TO THE 
VOLCANO 

A new road is to be.built to the 
top of Vesuvius to replace one 
destroyed by an eruption in 1944. 
It will enable motorists once again 
to approach the edge of this still- 
active volcano’s crater. 

The volcano has long been an 
attraction for tourists in the 
Naples region. Years ago a funi¬ 
cular railway ran to the top, and 
about the year 1900 inspired a 
song that has gone round the 
world—Funiculi-Funicula. The 
funicular has been replaced by an 
up-to-date aerial cableway, which 
offers passengers thrills galore. 


SPIRIT THAT COUNTS j 

The Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Iain Macleod, recently presented 
the British Empire Medal to Mr. 
Richard Milton, of Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire, for great gallantry in 
trying to save the life of a fellow- 
worker overcome by ammonia 
fumes. Mr. Macleod said: 

“It is the spirit that activates a 
deed of gallantry which counts 
most. Without thought of risk to 
yourself, you did all you possibly 
could do in an extremely* danger¬ 
ous situation.” 

COMFORT FOR THE COWS 

Some cows in America now 
sleep on mattresses. Farniers find 
it cheaper than straw in the long 
run! 

The mattresses provide greater 
warmth, reduce leg injuries, and 
save the cost of spreading straw. 
Also, it is said, cows that sleep in 
comfort yield more milk. 
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EIGHT PRIME MINISTERS 
IN CONFERENCE 


Easing the burdens of Britain 

Next week the Prime Ministers of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland will meet for the first time under 
Sir Anthony Eden's chairmanship. The CN Diplomatic 
Correspondent here explains why this may be the most 
important Commonwealth Conference yet. 


CiNCE the war the Common- 
wealth Premiers have met 
several times. Their last confer¬ 
ence was in London 16 months 
ago, when Sir Winston Churchill 
was Prime Minister. But the com¬ 
ing talks may be the last to be held 
here for some time, for Sir 
Anthony has suggested that the 
conference should visit each 
Commonwealth capital in turn. 

What makes this a highly signi¬ 
ficant conference and perhaps the 
most important of the series? The 
great change which has come over 
the world outlook since February 
of last year is the answer. 

When the Prcniiers met then 
the summit talks with Russia at 
Geneva were still to come. Those 
were followed by the Geneva meet¬ 
ing of the four Foreign Ministers. 
Then came Sir Anthony Eden’s 
Washington talks with President 
Eisenhower, and, finally, the 
Anglo-Russian talks in London 
last April. 

CHANGE IN RUSSIA 

Meanwhile, the new Soviet 
leaders who succeeded Stalin in 
1953 had denounced Stalinism— 
that terrible period of ruthless sup¬ 
pression. For the West the out¬ 
ward mark of that era was the Cold 
War. But since then, especially 
since the Anglo-Russian talks, it 
has become clear to most Western 
leaders that Soviet tactics have 
changed. It is believed that the 
threat of military war has become 
the challenge of trade competition. 

The Commonw'ealth Premiers 
have a lively concern in this. 
Their countries are all part of the 
sterling bloc, which includes the 
Colonies and various oil-bearing 
Middle East countries. 


Britain and the Commonwealth 
maintain their high living stand¬ 
ards largely on the proceeds of 
raw materials exported from the 
Colonies and , other sterling-area 
countries. 

The British “family” therefore 
has a vital interest in building up 
the standards of all peoples living 
under British infliience or under 
the British flag. It can only be 
done by trade and by investing the 
profits of trade in those countries, 
so trade must be' expanded. It 
must be strengthened to meet the 
Russian challenge in those vefy 
areas and regions. And account 
must be taken also of growing 
German, Japanese, and American 
competition for those markets. 

BURDEN OF DEFENCE 

With all this the problem of 
defence is connected. Britain is 
carrying a defence burden—some 
£1,500,000,000 a year—which is 
much too heavy. But apart from 
remaining strong, she has to police 
her widespread domains. 

In this it is possible she may 
seek some increased relief from her 
Commonwealth partners. Britain 
is the chief industrialised country 
in the Commonwealth. She must 
export or die. 

Somehow the Commonwealth 
Premiers may have to ensure that 
Britain’s defence bill is lowered so 
that she may be freed to export 
more. At present our limbs are 
cramped by the load we bear., 

The main reason for. this con¬ 
ference is the “new look ” in 
Russia, which may prove to , be a 
turning-point in history. It may 
well lead, through the Premiers’ 
conference, to a complete rebuild¬ 
ing and re-shaping of the Com¬ 
monwealth. 



Preserving the nation’s pictures 

An expert at work in the Conservation Department of the 
National Gallery, where paintings are examined and restored 
whenever necessary. 




By the C N Pre33 Gallery 
Correspondent 


^JpHE Conservative and Labour 
parties arc both . engaged in 
producing a policy in readiness 
for the next General Election. 


If this Parliament runs its full 
five-year course the election will 
come in 1960, But if political 
parties want to survive in these 
fast-moving days, they must be 
continuously reviewing the details 
of policy. 

Of course, a party’s ideals and 
principles remain much the same 
through the years. But as condi¬ 
tions change, the importance of 
different items must change. For 
instance, automation was not 
much heard of at the last election, 
in May 1955, but at the next 
election it may come to the fore¬ 
front. 


The Labour Party are working 
to produce statements of policy on 
ten difXerent subjects over the cur¬ 
rent three years. A major one, on 
housing, was recently published. 

At the Conservative Central 
Office similar work is proceeding 
under Mr. R, A. Butler, the Lord 
Privy Seal. 


GINGER GROUP 

In most Parliaments some mem¬ 
bers of the Government, whichever 
party may be in power, emerge as 
a “ginger group” to get things 
done about some special question. 
For example, during the last 
Parliament there was strong 
resistance by a section of the Con¬ 
servative Party to their Govern¬ 
ment’s decision to withdraw troops 
from the Suez Canal Zone. And in 
the previous Labour Parliaments 
groups of Labour M.P.s chal¬ 
lenged their Government on 
several occasions, mainly on 
foreign policy. 


Now we have the “fuel revolt” 
—a movement by 20 or 30 Con¬ 
servative M.P.s for a more 
realistic fuel policy. But this 
movement is not new; it started in 
the last Parliament. 


The main issue is whether the 
Coal Board should be allowed to 
spent £1,000,000,000 on develop¬ 
ing coal production, or whether a 
large part of that huge sum 
should be invested in the new 
force, atomic energy. 

FUTURE OF COAL INDUSTRY 

Is coal a “dying” industry? 
Some say it is. But the Govern¬ 
ment’s view is that we shall need 
coal for many years yet, because 
atomic development is still in its 
infancy. In any case, the coal wc 
may not need here could become a 
highly valuable export. 

There is another aspect, how¬ 
ever, because under the nationalisa¬ 
tion Acts passed by the Labour 
Government, it is impossible for. 
M.P.s to make the searching in¬ 
quiries into the State industries 
which they, think is necessary. 

Steps have been taken to im¬ 
prove this state of things. But this 
should not hide the fact that coal 
is still our ally, and may remain so 
for most of the lifetime of the 
youngest CN reader. 


The ChiMren's NewsjSdper,/une 2L 1956 

News from Everywhere 


Fruit is now being produced 
by trees grown from peach stones 
planted four years ago in the 
Sahara by Mr. Richard St. Barbe 
Baker, founder of (he Men of (he 
Trees society. 

Donald Campbell is planning to 
improve on his world water speed 
record of 216 m.p.h. on Eagle 
Mountain Lake, Texas, in August. 
He believes that 300 m.p.h. is 
possible. 


Newcomer 



An Ankole calf rests on the grass 
at. Wliipsnadc Zoo ^vhi^e his proud 
mother stands guard. The breed 
is native to Uganda. 


British Railways have fitted 
transparent sides to^ two freight 
waggons which will be used in 
shunting yards, to determine the 
best methods of stowage. 

ALL THEIR VERY OWN 
Essex Boy Scouts have been pre¬ 
sented with a cottage and 31 acres 
of land at Wickham Bishops, near 
Maldon. 

Nearly 3,000,000 passengers were 
carried by United Kingdom air¬ 
lines in 1955, 22 per cent more 
than in the previous year. 

A British firm has won a 
£420,000 contract to build a steel 
bridge across the Euphrates at 
Qurna, in Southern Iraq. 

The Herring Industry Board has 
developed a new method of curing 
kippers by an electrostatic process 
which takes only three hours in¬ 
stead of the usual six to 18 hours. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Among some shrubs and trees 
which were transferred from Stock¬ 
ton-on-Tees’ parks to the High 
Street recently was a thrush’s nest 
with three eggs. As soon as the 
tree with the nest had been set 
down in its new site the thrush 
went back to its nest. 

12 DAYS ON ICE 
A 60-year-old bush pilot has 
been rescued and taken to Winni¬ 
peg after drifting for 12 days on 
an ice floe after his plane crashed 
near the Arctic Circle. 
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The Children's Newstyaper, June 23, 1956 

HONOURING THE FARM DOGS 



Prince is off again 

The Festiniog Railway, in North Wales, is running again for 
the summer season. This year tM o and a quarter miles of 
track arc open. Prince, built in 1863, is pulling all the 
trains at present but is shortly to be joined by another loco¬ 
motive. The line, which was closed in 1946, was reopened 
last year after many hundreds of hours of voluntary labour 
had been spent on repairing the track and rolling stock. 


The proud young city of Lower 
Hutt, a few miles along the har¬ 
bour shore.from. New Zealand’s 
capital, has put a British settler 
and his dog on its new coat-of- 
arms. 

British colonists who founded 
Wellington in 1840 gave the name 
of Lower Hutf to this nearby 
village because it was on the lower 
course of a river named after Sir 
William Hutt, M.P. He was a 
director of the New Zealand Com¬ 
pany which encouraged people to 
settle in New Zealand. Both Lower 
Hutt and Upper Hutt (farther up 
the valley) have many new fac¬ 
tories for which there was not 


INSTEAD OF THE 
FATTED CALF 

On June 24 . every . year since 
1688 the American- city of New 
Rochelle has provided “one fatt 
calfc ” to the descendants of Sir 
John Pell, It was an agreed pay¬ 
ment for the land which he gave to 
some Huguenot settlers—the land 
on which the city now stands. 

fn the past few years, however, 
j't; has become more expedient to 
purchase a joint of veal than a 
whole calf, so the city is to give 
the family a veal dinner instead. 

The spirit of the gift remains. 


! A metal bar is among the most 
precious possessions of the. 
National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington. ft is a copy of the 
international metre, and is the only 
standard in tins country for correct 
metric measurement, such as is 
needed for making precision tools. 

Produced in 1887, the bar con¬ 
sists of 90 per cent platinum and 
10 per cent iridium, weighs eight 
pounds, and is worth about £3000. 
Last janiiary .it was compared with 
the’ international prototype metre 
bar which is kept at S6vrcs, near 
Paris/ As a result it was later sent 
to Geneva for minute corrections 
to be made by the Socidtc Gcne- 
vpise. d’ I nstruments de Physique. 

: This work, calling for the utmost 
accuracy, is done , by a dividing 


enough room in the city ^of Well¬ 
ington. 

On one side of Lower Hutt’s 
new coat-of-arms is a Maori 
warrior. On the other is a white 
settler. His left hand holds a 
shovel and the other rests on the 
head of his dog. 

This is Lower Hutt’s way of 
saying Thank You to all the dogs 
which have been the faithful 
friends of New Zealand farmers 
since-the early days. Farm dogs 
play a great part in the work of 
the pasture lands of New Zealand, 
where there .arc several million 
head of cattle and nearly 40 
million sheep. 

WELSH ARTISTS 
PRAISED 

When Sir John . Rothenstein, 
Director of the Tate Gallery, 
London, opened the third annual 
exhibition of contemporary .Welsh 
painting and sculpture at the 
National Museum, Cardiff, he said 
that the Welsh had used the years 
of depression between the wars, 
not as something to complain 
about, but somcthirig on which to 
employ their talent and gifts and 
produce an artistic revival. 

Many of the paintings were sub¬ 
mitted . by young and practically 
unknown artists. 


' machine - equipped with photo¬ 
electric microscopes and electronic, 
amplifiers. It is a machine able to 
detect inaccuracies of four-mil¬ 
lionths of an inch. 

The machine is kept in a 
cabinet where the temperature does 
not vary more than one-fiftieth of 
a ' degree Centigrade, and the 
cabinet itself is in an underground 
air-conditioned chamber. 

The standard ; bars of Canada, 
Germany, and America > have 
already been re-engraved, and it is 
believed that the Russian and East 
German copies will be corrected 
by the same modern method, which 
gives far. more precise lines than 
was possible when the world’s 
“master” metre was adopted in 
1875. 


DRESDEN IS 750 

Dresden, in East Germany, is 
celebrating its 750th anniversary 
this month. 

The first mention of the place in 
history was in 1206, but there was 
probably a Slav fishing settlement 
there in the ninth century. In 1485 
Dresden became the capital oLthe 
Kings of Saxony. They lavished 
wealth on the city, which was mag¬ 
nificently planned, and had many 
fine buildings and churches besides 
splendid art'collections. But the 
so-called Dresden china was made 
at Meissen, 15 miles north-west. 

Tlie city was devastated by air 
raids in February . 1945, but is^ 
steadily being rebuilt, and its 
university now has 10,000 students 
^ compared with 1400 before the 
war. 


OLYMPIC WARDROBE 

The ofilciar clothing to be worn 
at Melbourne by the British 
Olympic athletes will include shirts 
and socks of nylon and trousers 
of Terylene. The women will wear 
white pleated dresses and, like the 
men, blue blazers. . 

The silver-plated buttons will 
' have the Olympic rings and the 
words Great Britain in relief, 

November is one of the wettest 
months of the year in Melbourne, 
I although most of the rainfalls are 
light or moderate and of short 
duration. Even \ so, the men’s 
panama hats have been made 
waterproof. 


ADDED HOLIDAY 
ATTRACTION 

A recent visitor to Scarborough 
was a 30-foot \vhalc. It created 
much interest in the South Bay' as 
it dived, spouted and rolled. Once 
it became stranded on the beach, 
but .the. incoming tide enabled it' 
to swim out to sea .again.. This is 
the first time on record that 
whale has been seen, in the bay. 


GOOD COMPANIONS 

When a four-year-old boy acci¬ 
dentally lockcj himself in a 
Dundee church the children who 
had been with him first informed 
the police. Then, to keep up his 
spirits, they sang songs to him 
through the church door until he 
was released 


VISIT TO LONELY 
ISLANDS 

A party of New Zealand 
scientists have spent two weeks 
studying the plants and seaweeds 
of, the lonely Kermadec Islands, 
600 miles north-east of. the 
northern tip of New Zealand. 

. Nobody lives' on the Kermadec 
Islands except a few weather 
observers. 

The scientists have gathered a 
great deal of information about 
the trees and shrubs of the islands 
which have had to withstand the 
attention of goats and pigs turned 
loose there long ago by visiting 
sailing ships. This is the first 
botanical expedition to visit the 
.islands for 70 years. 

It was in 1793 that a French ex¬ 
pedition sighted these volcanic 
islands and named them Ker¬ 
madec after the, captain of one of 
the expedition’s two ships. The 
main island, 20 miles in circum¬ 
ference, was named Raoul after 
the first quartermaster of one of 
the ships. 


OLD STONES IN THE 
: NEW WALL 

When Queen Elizabeth, the 
■Queen Mother, opens a new 
science block at Northampton 
Grammar School in October, she 
will be told that it contains an in¬ 
teresting link with the school’s 
400-ycar history. , 

The entrance walls in the portico 
are constructed of medieval stone 
from the building to which the 
school moved in 1557, shortly after 
its foundation in 1541. Although it 
is many years since the pupils left 
that building, it was demolished 
only last year, and some of its 
stones were kept in order to 
link the 16th and 20th century 
buildings. 


MAYOR WAS DRIVER’S 
MATE 

A fine mahogany table worth 
250 guineas was offered recently 
to the Yorkshire (East Riding) 
town of Beverley to grace the 
council offices there. 

But the table was at Eastbourne, 
about 240 miles by road. So one 
of the councillors, who happened 
to be a haulage contractor, offered 
to go and collect the gift, and the 
mayor, not to be outdone, said he 
would go too, as'driver’s mate. 


THE Limi: KOOKUOOM 

Miss Eleanor Farjeon has been 
awarded the Library Association’s 
Carnegie Medal for the outstand¬ 
ing book for children published 
last year. , . . , 

Entitled The Little Book-room, 
it is named -after the room where 
the overflow of books from her 
father’s library were kept. 


TV FOR TRAFFIC 

Traffic control by TV has been 
demonstrated by West German 
police in Hamburg. A policeman 
watched the traffic on a screen and 
operated traffic lights on a push¬ 
button board accordingly. 



Portrait of a great violinist 

This portrait of Yelmdi Menuhin, the world-famous violinist, 
was on view at a reception given for him in London, It is 
by Mrs. Patricia Angadi, chairman of the Hampstead 
Artists’ Council. 



Hitch hiker 

A bahy tortoise at the London Zoo gets a free ride from one 
of the giant Indian Ocean turtles. 


PERFECT MEASUREMENTS 
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RADIO AND TV 


CRUISING DOWN THE RIVER 


Arc you in the picture? 

^ET another new television panel 
/ game is to be tried put by the 
B B C next month. It will be 
called In the Picture, the title given 
it by its inventor, Kenneth Adam, 
formerly Controller .of the BBC 
Light Programme, who will act as 
chairman. 

Producer Michael Barsley tells 
me that a panel of celebrities will 
be asked to identify news pictures 
of past events in still photos and 
films, Some of the people who 
played a part in the events will 
make personal appearances. 
Viewers will not be told the 
answers in advance. 

The Second Test 

^BOUT 45 visits will be paid to 
Lord’s by BBC Television, 
the Home Service, and Light 
Programme during the second Test 
.Match which starts this Thursday. 
On the eve of the match TV 
Sportsview , will include ' a report 
from the ground on the state of 
the pitch by Ian Peebles and 
Arthur Morris. In the studio 
viewers will meet R. W. V. Robins, 
former England Test captain/and 
Jack Fingicton, former Australian 
Test player. . , 

TV tests on Emlcy Moor 

(Hampers and walkers in the 
.. . . Emley Moor district of York- 
vshire will soon be spotting the 
Tobile TV transmitter, with its 
90Toot mast, which the Indepen¬ 
dent Television Authority will be 
using;for pilot test signals from 
the site of its second Northern T V. 
station, due to open in October. 
The transmitter was found a 
great help to people testing TV 
receivers before the opening of the 
. ITV stations at Crystal Palace, 
Lichfield, and Winter Hill. 


Aboard an oil barge on the Severn 


^ABRiNA was the name the Romans 
gave the River Severn, hence 
the title Sabrina. Pipeline for an 
unusual programme in BBC 
Children’s Hour this Thursday. 

Recently Richard Maddock and 
James Pestridge took recording gear 
on one of the many oil barges 
which travel up river from Bristol, 


The barge traffic never stops, 
carrying all types of fuel from the 
unloading tankers at Avonmouth 
to the vast installation at Stour- 
port, in Worcestershire. 

As you will hear, this trip with 
a recorder was full of incident as 
the barge wound its way through 
the heart of England. 



Sm IK’ 

-.-x 


One of tlic oil barges on a quiet stretch of the Severn 


Wild creatures as pets 

JTrances Pitt, the well-known 
naturalist, will. include . a 
raven,, a macaw, and a mongoose 
among the collection she will show 
in B B C Children’s T V this Thurs¬ 
day evening. With Maxwell 
Knight, she will be talking about 
the special pleasure and problems 
of keeping wild creatures as pets. 
Her tame cuckoo will be shown on 
film. 


Improving your game 



Jf you tune in Asso- 
ciated-Rediflusion 
on Friday evenings at 
5.30, you will meet an 
old tennis friend, 
Tony Mottram, who 
recently concluded his 
lawn tennis lessons in 
the Children’s News¬ 
paper. He is appear¬ 
ing weekly, with his 
wife Joy, in a scries of 
demonstrations which 
should help still fur¬ 
ther to improve your 
tennis this summer. 


JUNIOR CHURCH 

At Dallas, in Texas, a new 
church has been consecrated. Not 
an unusual item of news, perhaps 
—except that this new church is 
only 40 feet long and 20 feet wide. 
It has, in fact, been built for 
children, and the services arc con¬ 
ducted by the children themselves. 
. The youthful congregation was 
founded 13 years ago, when a local 
: businessman organised services 
for children ”in. a wooden hut. 
Then, when the parent church 
moved five years ago, a fund was 
raised to build a new little church 
for the children. 


EXPLOSIVE DIGGING 

Picks and shovels and hours of 
back-aching work on forest land 
may soon become things of the 
past. The Forestry Commission are 
making the experiment of using 
gelignite to dig holes for the 
planting of young trees. The force 
of the explosion not only makes 
the hole, but loosens the soil 
around so the roots can spread 
more easily. y 

Some 300 poplars have been 
planted in this way at Penkridge, 
Stafiordshirc, and the method is 
also being tried at Farnham, 
Surrey. 


Holland excursion 

goME weeks ago I told you of the 
two-prohged trip to Holland— 
by train and boat, and by car and 
plane—which four well-known 
Children’s Hour personalities were 
to make in mid-May to compare 
the different routes between Lon¬ 
don and the Hague. We can hear 
the recorded results in this week’s 
Saturday Excursion. 

Wynford Vaughan Thomas and 
John Lane took the car route via 
Channel Air Ferry to Calais, and 
Alun Williams and L. F. Lewis 
went by the Hook of Holland rail 
and boat service. Although it was 
not a race, both parties reached 
their destination within a few 
minutes of each other. . 

What they want to he 

I Grow Up, something 
new in BBC Children’s 
Hour panel games, has its first 
trial this Thursday. Well-known 
people will be challenged by 
schoolchildren to ‘ guess what 
careers they want to follow. After¬ 
wards a visiting celebrity will 
challenge the children to find out 
what he wanted to be when he was 
young. , Peter West is the-chair¬ 
man. , ' 

From Fountains Abbey 

JJow the Cistercian monks lived 
in the Middle Ages at. the 
famous Fountains Abbey in York¬ 
shire is to be the subject of another 
Up To Date.programme in BBC 
Television next Tuesday. , 

;'The day' before, in Children’s 
T V, Harry Rutherford will take 
bis sketchbook for an outside 
broadcast from the Abbey, now a 
ruin, in the valley of the River 
Skell, near Ripon. 

Ernest Thomson 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 
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U.S. declares war 


JUNE 18, 1812. WASHING¬ 
TON—Today President James 
Madison declared that a,state of 
war now exists between the 
United States and Britain. 

This is the outcome of the dis¬ 
pute that has raged for five years 
on the question of freedom on the 
high seas. 

Britain, during her fight with the 
Emperor Napoleon, has attempted 
to prevent the United States and 
other neutral nations froni trading 
with Britain’s enemies. In 1807 
King George III of England signed 
Orders in Council forbidding 
neutral ships to trade between 


ports in possession of France or 
her allies. 

A fortnight ago President Madi¬ 
son sent a message to Congress 
advocating war on Britain on the 
grounds that she had blockaded 
American ports. He also declared 
that Britain had urged the North 
American Indians to attack white 
people in North America and had 
forced United States sailors , ib 
serve on British ships. 

The United States enters the war 
with an army of only 6700 regular 
troops and 4000 raw recruits. Her 
navy is also small, but her few 
warships are.powerful. 


Deserted king dies 


JUNE 21, 1377. SHEEN- 

Deserted by all his courtiers and 
with only one priest at his bedside, 
the 64-year-old King Edward III 
of England died here today at his 
riverside Palace. 

It was a sad and lonely end to 
a reign of more than 50 years. 

King Edward was only 14 years 
old when he became king. His 
father, Edward II, was still alive, 
though at that time a prisoner, and 
the boy Prince refused to accept 
the Crown until his fatHer’s con¬ 
sent had been secured. 

For the first three years of his 
reign his mother, Queen Isabella, 
was the real ruler of the king¬ 
dom, but when he was only 17 
King Edward exerted his power 
and proved himself a courageous 
’monarch. 

After subduing Scotland he em¬ 


barked upon the conquest of 
France, and his reign will always 
be remembered for the 'famous 
victories over the French at 
Poitiers and Crecy, 

He was described by one of his 
Parliaments as “King of the. Sea” 
because of his success in establish¬ 
ing England as a naval power. 

Eight years ago, Ilowcvcr, 
France won back all her ! pbsses- 
sions, except Calais. King Edward 
lost his power and populanty: in 
England, and the affairs of The 
nation were conducted almost .cn- 
tirely by his son, the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster, “John of Gaunt.” 

King Edward is succeeded by his 
grandson, the 10-ycar-old Prince 
Richard, son of the late Edward, 
Prince of Wales, known as. the 
“Black Prince.” Prince Richard 
will be King Richard II. 


English victory in India 


JUNE 23, 1757. CALCUTTA 
—At Plassey, north of here, a 
small British force under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert Clive today routed the 
large army of Suraj-ah-DowIah, the 
Nawab of Bengal, who captured 
Calcutta last year and was re¬ 
sponsible for the massacre at the 
“Black Hole of Calcutta.” 

Colonel Clive yesterday crossed 
the Hoogli River to oppose the 
Nawab’s forces. 

He had only 3200 men with nine 
guns. The Nawab had 40,000 in¬ 
fantry, 15,000 cavalry, and 53 guns. 

At a conference yesterday 
Colonel Clive voted against the 
plan to attack' this big army, but 


then changed his mind, and at one 
o’clock this morning moved his 
men into position. 

At daybreak the cannons opened 
fire, and by early afternoon the 
enemy showed signs of wavering-. 
Colonel Clive was at that moment 
absent from the field, and one of 
his commanders prepared an 
advance. 

Colonel Clive hurried to the 
scene and reprimanded the com¬ 
mander. But then he saw that the 
enemy was actually beginning to 
retreat, and,himself Jed the charge 
which routed the Indian army. 

In this great victory only 19 men 
in Clive’s force were killed, and 
34 wounded. 


No appetite 



The hippo at London’s IVatiiral 
History Museum will never take 
a bite at that sandwich, for he 
has been stuffed for years. 


HUSKIES IN THE SNOW 

Forty huskies arc now in train¬ 
ing at a holiday resort in New 
Zealand’s Southern Alps for the 
Antarctic expedition whichl Sir 
Edmund Hillary will lead in the 
Spring. 

They were reared cither at the 
Auckland Zoo or in Australia, and 
before reaching their new home, 
5000 feet up on the slopes of 
Mount Cook, had never seen snow 
before. When a six-inch fall'oc¬ 
curred they seemed to .brighten up 
a lot. 

Sir Edmund thinks he could 
employ more huskies—five nine- 
dog teams with a few extra animals 
for emergencies—and he may have 
to bring some all the way from 
Greenland, 
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irS GREAT FUN TO SING IN OPERA 
AS THESE CHILDREN DO 



Tlie King was in his counting-house, counting 
out his money. 



Araminta ami the Cook (to the audience): “ 
comes the Pic. Who wants a slice ? ” 


Here 


Qn Saturday afternoon, June 30, the Children’s 
Opera Group will be presenting their next 
quarterly show at the Rudolph Steiner Hall, near 
Baker Street, London^ 

Under the directorship' of, Miss Margaret John, 
the Children’s Opera Group has already made a 
piece; of theatrical history by putting on more than 
twenty performances in London and the Home 
Counties in the last five years. And, according to 
researches carried out by the British Council, this 
enterprising organisation is the only one in the 
world: regularly producing operatic works with 
children playing and singing all the partsi 

The operas arc not, of course, the ones to be seen 
at’Covent Garden or at the Scala in Milan, such as 
Faust or Madame Butterfly. The ages of the cast 
range from six to twelve, and you do not get deep 
bass voices or powerful contraltos at that stage. But 
there are quite a number of little operas for little 
people, and more and more arc being written. 

Musical children are more numerous than many 
people realise, and the C.O.G, gives them a chance 
of singing with an orchestra in front of large 
audiences. This is a very important piece of experi¬ 
ence indeed for those who are hoping to become 
professional musicians. It is also a way of greatly 
increasing the understanding and enjoyment of 
ipusic among those who arc going to remain 
amateurs. , 

A number of these yourtg singers have already had 
professional engagements on tour with Benjamin 
Britten’s Let’s Make An Opera. 

Everyone has to work hard. They can have only 
one or, at the most, two rehearsals a week, and there 
is much to learn in a short time. But they arc all as 
keen as can be, and keenness can work wonders. 

Applicants under ten years old are taken on pro¬ 
vided they show a real interest in acting and singing. 
For the over-tens there is an audition. The Secre¬ 
tary, Children’s Opera Group, 94 Highgatc West 
Hill, London, N,6, will supply all particulars. 

As Miss John explained to me, “We always treat 
children as though they can do things. And so they 
do them. And when they have finished one produc¬ 
tion, they always know that there is a new story 
coming along for them to work at. So there is 
always something fresh to look forward to. 

“It teaches them concentration, too, and parents 
and teachers often tell me how this learning of words 
and music seems to make them do better at school 
Work.” 

The two shows on June 30 are The Cobbler and 
the Elves, by Charles Mallet and Margaret John, and 
Blackbird Pie, by Capcl Annand and H. E. Todd. 

I was invited to a special rehearsal of the latter, and, 
what with the pie and the blackbirds and taking the 
pictures, a very busy time of it we all had. 

I, for one, enjoyed every minute of it, and came 
away determined to do all I could to make the good 
work of the Children’s Opera Group more widely 
known. A. V. 1. 





“ I thought I was going to have no supper on my birthday. 
Do you wonder I was cross ?” 



While Araminta is hanging out the clothes she sings 
to the hovering blackbirds. 



The blackbirds^ worked as puppets, were all made out of papier inach6 by these children, who 
also provide the singing for the birds. 


Cook angrily tells young Araminta that she is horribly late with 
the King’s bread and honey. 

Pwfoi-mancc of Blackberry Pie at the Rudolph Steiner Hall Wise, aged eleven, plays the Cook. The blackbirds aced from six to nine are from riel, 
has ^cast of four principals and a chorus of seven. The King is played by Andrew Floyd ; to left : Pamela icent, Alan Edwards TimothrRosef Ad^^Sn Llc^^^^^^^^ Nikki MoJf 
the Queen by Ann Baughan; and Araminta by Sheila Rear, all twelve years old. Jennife^ Anthony Philips, and MiS oe PlJr Tlierform thfchSrKhind tl^^ scene^®"'' 
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DANGER ON TWO 


T AST year 124 child cyclists 
were killed and another 
2425 were seriously injured on 
our roadsL The total casual¬ 
ties numbered 12,615. 

Yet these dreadful figures 
can be expected to rise in the 
next few years unless special 
measures are taken. That is 
the considered view of a Com¬ 
mittee on Road Safety which 
has now made its report to the 
Ministry of Transport. 

The report recommends a 
great expansion of schemes 
for training and testing child 
cyclists. . The tests, it is sug¬ 
gested, should be carried out 
by voluntary organisations— 
youth movements, the C.T.C., 
and so on—with the help of 
paid experts. 

Children who failed to pass 
the test or were still too young 
to take it would have to carry 
a white disc to warn other 
drivers of the need for special 
care, as in the case of cars with 
the L sign. 

Much good work has already 
been done in schools and 
elsewhere. But a national 
plan of training and testing is 
needed, with financial help 
from the Government; a prac¬ 
tical scheme drawn up by 
experts. 

It would cost money. But, 
as the Committee states: “ It 
seems ridiculous to devote 
large sums to the upbringing 
and education of our children 
if, through parsimony in 
another direction, we neglect 
to keep them alive and un¬ 
maimed.” 


WHEN THE PHONE 
PLAYS 

hear that an enterprising 
householder in Crystal 
Springs, Illinois, has installed a 
telephone which makes a noise 
like a clarinet instead of ringing 
a bell. 

There could be, of course, no 
end to this kind of thing. If a 
clarinet note can be produced so, 
presumably, could any type of 
instrumental sound. And the 
next step, surely, v;oLild be for 
the phone to play a favourite air. 

But if, every time the tele¬ 
phone summons us, we arc to 
hear The Bluebells of Scotland 
on the cornet or Basin Street 
Blues oh the bassoon, family life 
is likely to become complicated. 
Will it, for example, be Father’s 
Choice on Sunday and House¬ 
wife’s Choice all the rest of the 
week? And how can we say we 
shall give our friends a ring—or 
a tinkle—when the signal may be 
sounded by bagpipes? 

Perhaps it would be as well to 
keep to the old-fashioned bell. 
It is unmistakable and, after all, 
has served us well for quite a 
long'time. 


Flight of fancy 

TTvery year there are reports 
of birds nesting in the most 
unlikely places, so we need not 
be surprised at (he news of a 
robin’s nest being found in the 
fuselage of an aeroplane. 

True, it was only a sedate 
training-machine, but we may be 
sure it is only a matter of time 
before we hear of a pair of 
enterprising robins 'setting up 
home in a jetplane. 

Then the fledglings will be 
able to boast not only that they 
could fly from the day they were 
hatched, but that they were 
capable of breaking the sound- 
barrier too. 


Champion soprano 


The play^s the thing 

British probably take more 
interest in amateur drama 
than any other nation in the 
world. According to Unesco 
figures, about half-a-million of 
us (one in every hundred of the 
whole population) are either act¬ 
ing or helping in the production. 

It is a happy half-million. 
Amateur theatricals make an 
absorbing hobby, providing a 
great deal of fun as well as hard 
work for a whole team of people. 

Everyone who has taken part, 
behind the scenes or in front, 
knows that of the thrills in life 
there is hardly one to compare 
with that of the curtain going up 
on the opening night of your 
very own show. 


TIME’S BLESSING 
'T'ime, so complained of, 

Who to no one man 
Shows partiality, 

Brings round to all men 
Some undimmed hours. 

Matthew Arnold 




This year’s Championship Cup 
at the Cornwall Music Festival 
was won ]jy 17-ycar-okl Mar¬ 
garet Polkinghornc, of Penzance. 
^Margaret was the youngest 
cnlTant for the contest. 


Think on These Things 

'T'lm people of Israel were 
taught by the prophets that 
the God whom they were to 
worship was the God whose 
power they had seen at work in 
bringing them out of slavery in 
Egypt. 

The Christian faith is based 
upon a firm belief in the God 
who, in Jesus, has freed us from 
a far more terrible slavery, the 
slavery of sin. Jesus has over¬ 
come sin and death, and with 
His power wc can conquer. 

The first commandment tells 
us that we must give to God the 
chief place in our lives. Wc 
cannot offer to God what is 
second best. 

We are to put Him first in onr 
hearts and lives. O. R, C. 


OUR nOMElAIVD 


At Cherry Tree Farm, home of rest 
for horses, near Lingficid, Surrey 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper^ 
June 26y 1926 

"T^he Post Ofilce has just been 
^ telling us about the surpris¬ 
ing way in which C.O.D, has 
prospered in spite of the strike 
and other drawbacks. In the first 
two months of its life 94,000 
parcels were sent C.O.D.—a rate 
of about 600,000 a year. 

One of the most interesting 
things is that among all these 
parcels there were only two com¬ 
plaints that the goods sent had 
not been ordered. It is clear 
' that C.O.D. has come to stay. 


THEY SAY •. • 

^HE whole purpose of going to 
school—or being sent to 
school—is that you be made fit 
to leave it, sir Alexander Gray 

are coming to recognise 
that science and religion 
must go hand in hand, because 
in both cases there is the search 
for truth. 

Rev. Mahlwyn Edwards 
of Birmingham 

TDamblers arc seriously going 
downhill and beginning to 
lose the use of their limbs. They 
are now practically never seen 
unless they have a motor-car 
somewhere near from which 
they start a little tiny walk. 

Professor Dudley Stamp 

lyroDERN marriages would fare 
better if some o’ thac 
young wives learned how to 
mak’ a pot o’ broth. We weren’t 
brought up on pastry, but on 
plenty of porridge and milk and 
kail. 

Mrs. James ChristiCy of DundeCy on 
her 60th Wedding Anniversary 

QUIZ CORNER 

1. Who was the first man to 
swim the Channel, and 
how far did he swim? 

2. Why arc the particular 
letters SOS used for 
the international dis¬ 
tress signal and do they 
stand for anything? 

3. Who was the “Lady of 
the Lamp,” and where 
did she establish a 
military hospital? 

4. Which king was called 
“The Lionhearted ”? 

5. How many players make 
up a water-polo team? | 

6. Which is England’s I 

biggest lake? | 

Answers on pa sc 12 J 

Out and About 

A WIDE Stretch of heathland 
^ filled the sunny air with a 
pleasant tang, though the heather 
was not yet in bloom. The heath 
ended at a long ridge of low 
sand-dunes, but the sea was 
hidden from the landward side 
by marram grass rising at least 
a yard above the top of the 
dunes. 

Wheeling and crying gulls, 
excited by some moving shoal of 
fish, told of the nearness of the 
sea. The silvery song of two 
larks high above the heath 
drifted down in the breeze like 
spray from a musical fountain 
somewhere in the blue sky. It 
was good to hear them, especially 
as larks sccni to be scarcer in the 
last two years. 

Some naturalists believe that 
more of the birds that nest on 
the ground are hunted by weasels 
or stoats which used to feed 
largely on rabbits. C. D. D. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Shakespeare wrote: 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile. 
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Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

June 24 

Earl Kitchener of Khartoum 
(1850-1916), This famous soldier 
made his name as Sirdar (Com¬ 
mander) of 
the Egyptian 
army and de¬ 
feated the 
M a h d i at 
Omdurman, 
in 1898. He 
s u c c c e ded 
Lord Roberts 
in South 
Africa, 1899, and brought the 
Boer War to a victorious end. 
Made Secretary of State for War 
in 1914, he was drowned in 
H.M.S. Hampshire while on his 
way to Russia. 

June 25 

Lord Vansittart (1881). Expert 
on foreign affairs. Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1930-1938. He 
recognised the dangers of Hitler¬ 
ism and was a strong opponent 
of the policy of appeasement. 
Since his retirement from the 
Foreign Office he has written 
many books and articles on 
international affairs. 

June 26 

Bernhard Berenson (1865). 
American art historian and 
critic. His work has done much 
to widen and deepen knowledge 
and understanding of the great 
painters of Italy. 

June 27 

Charles Stewart Parnell (1846- 
1891). A fighter for Ireland's 
independence. He organised and 
disciplined the Irish members in 
the House of Commons bril¬ 
liantly and by perfectly allow¬ 
able but obstructive tactics 
threatened to bring the work of 
the House to a standstill until 
Home Rule was granted. 

June 28 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712- 
1778). French philosophical 
II writer. He 
believed that 
consent, not 
force, should 
be the basis 
of govern¬ 
ment. H i s 
Social Con¬ 
tra c t was 
largely re- 

^- sponsible for, 

the thinking which inspired the 
French Revolution. 

June 29 

Prince Bernhard of the Nether¬ 
lands (1911). Consort of Queen 
Juliana. In the Second World 
War he was appointed chief 
liaison officer between the Dutch 
and the British forces. 

June 30 

James Gunn (1893). President 
of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters. His best known works 
include a delightful conversation 
piece of three good friends— 

, Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, 
and Maurice Baring—and a por¬ 
trait^ of^ his beautiful wife, 
Pauline in the Yellow Dress, 
now in Preston Art Gallery. 
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IN A WONDERFUL REALM OF WOOD 


Glimpses of everyday life in days gone by 


In this age of plastics it is easy 
to forget how short a time ago 
most of the everyday things of 
life were made partly or wholly of 
wood. 

To remind us of the fact two en¬ 
thusiasts for wooden “bygones” 
have converted half their home in 
Middlesex into a permanent exhibi¬ 
tion. There, in a most attractive 
setting, some 4000 wooden objccis 
are on view, four days a week, 
from April to September. 

A C N correspondent went along 
to see it the other Saturday after¬ 
noon, thinking to look round for 
perhaps an hour. When he glanced 
at his watch on leaving, he had 
been there just over four hours! 



The attractive sign whicli greets 
visitors to Oxhey Woods llousc 


Everything is arranged so at¬ 
tractively, much of it in little 
shop windows. Moreover, one is 
reminded all the time of the folk 
who once used these things^—chil¬ 
dren at play, old craftsmen stoop¬ 
ing over their work, jolly cooks 
making enormous meals, or sailors 
carving souvenirs for their sweet¬ 
hearts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pinto, who have 
formed the collection, know just 
about all there is to be known 
about their hobby, and arc ever 
ready to answer questions. 

Everything has been used and 
handled—sometimes for genera¬ 
tions—by men and women, boys 
and girls, who lived in a different- 
looking world from ours. 


STAMP AlBlffl 



Wooden spoons of courtship 

One of their problems was get¬ 
ting a light. The easiest way to do 
this was from the kitchen fire, and 
strips of paper or wood called 
spills were used. In the first of the 
10 “shop windows” arc vases 
used for keeping spills. Then come 
some early chcmical-dip matches. 
Instead of a matchbox is a little 
bottle of sulphuric acid with 
matches arranged round it.' One 
of tliese (it was coated with 
potassium) was dipped into the 
acid and it ignited, sizzling. The 
trouble was that it was apt to set 
the rest of the matches off. 

Nearby is a wooden mould, a 
great rarity, for making tallow 
candles. It came from an old Sus¬ 
sex farmhouse—country folk 
made their own 
candles, just as they 
made their own 
bread. 

Anybody who goes 
in for cabinet-making 
will appreciate the 
wonders of the. 1750 
medicine chest in the 
apothecary’s shop. 

The interchangeable 
boxes for drugs, the 
secret drawer and the 
holders for prescrip¬ 
tions must have been 
made by a master, 
hand. Next to it is a 
wooden stethoscope 
which was made to 
be carried inside the 
doctor’s top hat. 

Then there is a col¬ 
lection of wooden 
spoons, recalling a 
forgotten custom once 
common in various 
parts of Europe, but 


particularly in Wales. 
Young men would 
carve a wooden spoon 
for their girl friend, 
and her acceptance— 
or otherwise—was a 
sign of whether she 
wanted to listen to his 
courtship or not. 

An amusing, and 
doubtless once use¬ 
ful, exhibit is a pair 
of tongs with which 
unruly dogs were re¬ 
moved from church! 
Perhaps the most 
^ curious wooden object 
is a long basting 
spoon, for catching the fat as it fell 
off the roasting joint and pouring 
it over the meat again. Made of 
yew wood, it recalls some joke 
between a guest and his hosts over 
an ill-cooked joint (to baste also 
meant, of course, to give a beat¬ 
ing). Along the handle is carved: 
This Dastin Siicke I give my host 
to hast his Wife for not has tin his 
rost By me Edward Webster J646. 

The collection is to be seen at 
Oxhey Woods House, near North- 
wood, Middlesex, on Saturdays, 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Thurs¬ 
days, and Bank Holidays, from 2 
till 6.45 p.m, Admission is 2s. 6d. 
for grown-ups, and Is. for children 
under 14. . 



Mrs. Pinto with the dog-tongs—and dog 


7 



The spire and the mosque 

Left. A spire witlioiit a church is a strange sight, hut it 
can be seen in a back garden at Forest Hill, London. For 
here stands this one from St. Antholins, Budge Row, in the 
City of London, built by Wren and dcmolislicd in 1874. 
Right. Turkish troops serving with the United Nations in 
Korea have built their own mosque from corrugated iron. 


LAKELAND’S LITTLE SHEEP 


The little Herdwick sheep of 
Lakeland are growing scarcer each 
year. Swalcdalc' sheep are taking 
over many of their old haunts. 

There is a tradition that these 
sheep arc descendants of animals 
which survived the wreck of an 
Armada galleon; and another that 
they came to Lakeland with the 
Vikings of long ago. But whatever 
truth there may be in these old 
talcs, the Herdwick is certainly one 
of our most interesting breeds, 
with its solemn white face, rounded 
body, and hairy fleece. Thick and 
strong, the wool lies thickly on its 
back, but it is not of good quality, 
being suitable only for carpets or 
car upholstery. But the flesh tastes 
sweet. 

Not long ago (writes a cor¬ 
respondent) 1 visited Langdale, 
where large flocks of Herdwicks 
arc still kept, and heard that these 
sheep are well able to stand up to 
the rough weather on the moun¬ 
tains. There is an average annual 
rainfall in these parts of a hundred 
inches. 

The calendar on a Langdale 
sheep farm starts in October, when 
the men hire rams at the fairs at 
Keswick and Eskdale. These are 


returned to the owners the follow¬ 
ing May. 

The sheep stay on the mountains 
from before Christmas to April, 
when dipping takes place, though if 
there is a severe snowstorm during 
the winter the shepherds must go 
on the tops with their dogs and 
round up the sheep. 

Lambing time is hectic, for in 
Langdale Ihevc may be 1000 sheep 
on a farm. After the sheep havu 
given birth to the lambs, they aro 
taken back to the hills until shear¬ 
ing time in July. The . averagei 
fleece weighs between 3^ anc' 
4 lb. The wool is sent to Kendal. 

The Herdwick sheep form a 
great attachment to the spot where 
they were born, and will not wan¬ 
der far away. Most of the old 
farms have a flock of Herdwicks 
which must be maintained. When 
a new tenant takes over he must 
sign that he has received a certain 
..number of Herdwicks and leave 
that number behind when he goes 
to a new holding. 

But in spite of all this, their 
numbers are declining in Lakeland 
today. It would be a great pity if 
they vanished completely from our 
English country.side. 


FISHING 

IS ONE OF THE 
OLDEST ARTS 
PRACTISED BY MAN. 
SOME OF THE 
MANY METHODS 
USED ARE 
PICTURED ON 
STAMPS. 



FIJIANS ATTRACT 
THE FISH WITH A 
TORCH BY NIGHT 
AMD THEN USE A 
SPEAR. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL 


AFRICANS ALSO USE 
A SPEAR BUT FISH 
FROM CANOES. 




THE INDIANS OF 

BRITISH GWANA 

FAVOUR FISHING 
WITH THE BOW 
AND ARROW. 


TWl NAURUAN 
A VERY DIFFERENT 
TECHNIQUE. 

HE FISHES FROM 
THE SHORE WITH 
A CASTING-NET. 




FISHING IS 
ICELAND'S CHIEF 
INDUSTRY. FIVE-SIXTHS 
OF THE MERCANTILE 
FLEET CONSISTS OF 
FISHING VESSELS. 
INCLUDING MANY 
DEEP-SEA TRAWLERS. 
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NOVELIST WHO LED 
A CROWDED LIFE 


Inside Harwell 

It was only recently that Press photographers were allowed 
into tlic Atomic Energy Establishment at Harwell, Berkshire. 
One of them took^this picture of a container of radio-active 
fuel being moved for examination. 


DOWN UNSEEN' ENEMIES 


ROOKS LOOK 
TO THE SUN 

A reader sends us an interesting 
description of the curious be¬ 
haviour of rooks in the village of 
Biddendcn, Kent. 

. “At sunset one evening,” he 
writes, “I saw a very large flock 
of rooks all facing the setting sun. 
For five whole minutes they flew 
sideways and forwards, but never 
turned from the sun. Then, as if 
commanded by a sergeant-major, 
the complete flock turned and flew 
back to the rookery. After a few 
minutes this was repeated, and I 
believe they, were, saying goodbye 
to the sun and hoping it \vould 
return in the morning.” 

According to the CN Naturalist, 
this reader was not far out. 
There is no doubt now among bio¬ 
logists that birds of the daytime, 
take their sense of direction from 
the sun or its reflection. and 
rememhfer its position in relation 
to their*Bests, 

Tracking 

'Jptm history of man’s war. against 
. disease is as thrilling as any 
detective story; thrilling because 
it is' a story of detectives, a tale 
of ciever men painstakingly track¬ 
ing down insidious enemies which 
cause untold suffering and death. 

The wa^r is not wholly won, alas, 
hut the victories are many and in¬ 
spiring, and the story of them is 
v/cll and simply told in James 
Hemming’s new book, Mankind 
Against the Killers (Longmans, 
Green, 15s.). 

Just as a detective finds clues 
which at first seem unconnected 
with the case, so in this talc the 
first apparently valueless piece of 
evidence Is provided by a 17th-cen¬ 
tury Dutchman, Anthony van 
Leeuwenhoek. We seem to stand 
at his elbow as he looks at a drop 
of water through. the new niicrd- 
scope he, has made. Well can we 
appreciate his amazement on see¬ 
ing that the drop of water is full 
of tiny weird-looking creatures. 
Next we arc with Spallanzani, a 


brilliant 18th-century Italian scien¬ 
tist, as he tries to find put how 
these minute things are born. He 
succeeds in . isolating one of them 
in a sterilised drop of water.under 
his microscope, and we sense his 
amazement, too, as he secs his 
prisoner—one 25,0d0th of an inch 
long—split into two, each part 
swimming off on its own. Twenty 
minutes later the pair have split 
again, and in an hour that single 
microbe has become eight. After¬ 
wards Spallanzani estimates that in 
15 hours one microbe could be 
multiplied into a thousand million! 

CARRIERS OF DISEASE 

But like Leeuwenhoek, he does 
' not suspect that certain microbes, 
multiplying at the same rate, can 
spread devastating diseases. For 
that discovery we must move into 
the next century and meet Louis 
Pasteur. 

This young French chemist 
believes that microbes—or germs 
as he called them—were the cause 
of meat “going bad.” People said 


his theory was nonsense, but he 
was right; and right again in sus¬ 
pecting that germs might also 
cause disease. 

Many other famous scientist- 
detectives have played a part in 
this Case of the Killer Microbes, 
as it might be called, and sons of 
Britain have been prominent 
among them. Men like Edward 
Jenner, who gave the world vac¬ 
cination against smallpox; Lord 
Lister, the pioneer of antiseptic 
surgery; Sir Ronald Ross, who 
proved that the mosquito carries 
the malaria parasite; and Sir 
Alexander Fleming, who dis¬ 
covered penicillin, the first anti¬ 
biotic germ killer. 

The tireless investigation still 
goes on every day in thousands of 
laboratories. In our time the 
fight against disease, as Mr. Hem¬ 
ming tells us in his book, is being 
waged on a vast, organised scale 
by the World Health Organisation, 
the emphasis being on prevention 
rather than cure. 


Rider Haggard was born in Nor¬ 
folk a century ago (on June 22, 
1856), and,died there in 1925. But 
although always returning to . his 
home county and family, he was a 
restless traveller all his life. Most 
of his romances and novels reflect 
first-hand knowledge of such 
varied backgrounds as Egypt, 
South, East, and Central Africa, 
Mexico, Palestine, Iceland, and 
parts of Europe, 

Judging by reprints, even since 
the war, there arc still many readers 
of his romances, such as King 
Solomon’s Mines (also made into a 
film), Allan 
Qu a termain. 

She, Jess, 

Nada the Lily, 

The People of 
the Mist, and 
Montezuma’s 
Daughter. 

Most of 
these men¬ 
tioned and all 
romantic 
s t o r i e s in 
which Allan Quatermain (his 
other self) is a character, are 
about . Africa, and especially 
about the Zulus in their heroic 
period before the White Man’s 
rule in their land. To such' 
realistic backgrounds, and a few 
epic* characters like the warrior 
Umslopagaas, (who .first appeared 
in Allan Quatermain in 1887), the 
author added strange mysteries of 
buried treasure or reincarnation, 
investigated by adventurous ex¬ 
plorers. 

African backgrounds were im¬ 
portant in his fiction because at 
the age of 19 he left home to go to 
South Africa. He was on the staff 
of Sir Henry Bulwer, then 
Governor of Natal, and of Sir 
Thcophilus Shepstone, who was 
responsible for annexing the 
Transvaal to prevent the Boers and 
Zulus breaking the peace.' In 1877, 
on the Queen’s birthday, the 
young Haggard was present when 
the British flag was hoisted over 


T/ie Cbi!clr6n*s fane 23, 


the South African Republic at 
Pretoria. 

Disastrous events were to follow, 
beginning with the rising of the 
Zulus under their King Cetewayo, 
and the massacre of two inade¬ 
quate British expeditionary 
columns. , On these and other 
events . Haggard wrote his first 
book, Cetewayo and his White 
Neighbours. This, published in 
1882, showed how much trouble 
was due to the settlers’ treatment 
of Africans. 

FIRST NOVEL 

Returning home in 1879, Rider 
Haggard became a barrister of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn in 1884, the same year 
that his first 'novel, Dawn, was 
published. He became a zealous 
advocate of a policy of trying to 
revive British agriculture, and of 
schemes of land settlement for cx- 
Service men after World War I. 
Truly he led a crowded life. 

After remembering that many oE 
his publications, both in the Press 
and in book form, concerned 
agriculture and serious social and 
economic problems, wc should 
return to his fiction to mention 
that some of his historical novels, 
quite different from his fabulous 
romances, were also excellent. 

They included The Brethren, of 
the time of the Crusades; Cleo¬ 
patra; and, perhaps best of all, 
Lysbeth, a tale of the Spanish 
occupation of the Netherlands. 

' R.L. M. 

SHARES IN A PONY 

The 16 boys of the Vale View 
Children’s Home at Caerlcon, 
Monmouthshire, have for some 
time had a sheepdog named Betty, 
three cats, some geese, and pigs. 
And now they have a new pet, a 
five-year-old pony named Miss 
Delight. 

She will be kept on the small¬ 
holding which is part of the 
Home and the boys, who arc 
between five and 15, will take it 
in turns to groom and feed her— 
and ride her, of course. 



TIIE SHACKLETON SAGA—new pictuP' 



The four explorers drew near the top of what they With one sledge they set out across the 
estimated must be the liiggest glacier in the world, vast expanse of frozen snow in 48 degrees 
Here they left a sludge,. a lent, and other gear, of frost. The high altitude (10,000 feet) 
They crowded into one tent at night—they ^needed gave them headaches, and they had to 
the lightest possible load for their final dash to the rest every hour, lying on their backs 
Pole. They cut down their daily rations to liavc in the show for three minutes. Their 
enough food for the return journey, I)ut the cold and breath froze on their beards, turning them 
marciiing sharpened their appetites. At last, after into chunks of icc. But tlicy wore cheered 
a week’s climbing, they reached the Polar Plaleaii, by the progress towards their objective. 


story of a great Antarctic explorer (4) 



Later a blizzard sprang up, forcing them to stay Returning, they followed their previous tracks, 
in their tent for t^vo days. When the weather The wind was behind them, and a sail on the sledge 
cleared they knew they must turn back—they helped them along. They went down the Glacier 
had used up nearly all the food they had miJC'}i faster than they had come iip, but speed 
brought from their last dump. They hurried w as vital now'. Their ship, the Nimrod, which 
forward to a point some 113 miles from the had returned to Ross Island, could not stay 
Pole—man’s farthest south then—and, flying there longer than the end of February, for fear 
the flag the Queen had given them, they took a of being ice-bound. They had about five w'ceks 
photograph of this historic occasion. in which to get back to their base. 


A grim race against time, hunger, and illness now begins. See next week’s instalment 
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The Children*s hlewspaper, June 23, 1956 


Grand serial about the popular radio schoolboy 

THANKS TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


Atkinson is in sick bay and his 
grandmother arrives with a guinea 
pig for hinu Mr. Wilkins finds the 
animal after she has left, so has no 
chance to tell her that the keeping 
of pets is against the rules. 

4 . Small game hunt 

Mr. Carter paid a visit to 
Mr. Wilkins’ study during 
break the next morning, he was 
surprised to . find his colleague 
crawling round the. room on all 
fours. 

“What on earth are you doing, 
Wilkins? Inspecting the floor 
boards for dry rot?” he inquired. 

• The crawler looked up from his 
labours, ‘il’m looking for some¬ 
thing,” he grunted. 

“What is it you’ve lost?” 

“Well, I know it sounds improb¬ 
able, Carter, but between you and 
me I’ve lost a guinea pig.” 

Mr. Carter blinked. “I never 
knew you kept guinea pigs, 
Wilkins.” 

“I don*t keep guinea pigs,” pro¬ 
tested Mr. Wilkins, shocked by 
this monstrous, accusation. “I’ve 
never kept guinea pigs in my life.” 

“Then how did you manage to 
lose something you never had?” 

Mr. Wilkins replaced the carpet 
and rose to his feet. “I just hap¬ 
pened to be in charge of one, that’s 
all.” 

The explanation was simple. The 
misguided kindness of Atkinson’s 
grandmother had been reported to 
the headmaster, who had lost no 
time .in writing her a letter point¬ 
ing out the breach of regulations 
and asking if she would kindly 
come back and remove the offend¬ 
ing animal from the school 
premises as soon as possible. Pend¬ 
ing her arrival, the letter con¬ 
tinued, the pet would be placed in 
the safe care of one of the masters. 

Cabbage leaf trail 

“And now the wretched rodent 
has escaped,” Mr. Wilkins ended 
up bitterly. “It was sitting in its 
box when I went into school this 
morning, and when I came back 
just now I found the lid half off 
and the box empty.” 

^. “If the door was shut it must 
still be in the room somewhere,” 
Mr. Carter said, poking vaguely 
behind the bookcase. 

“Yes, but I’m not sure the door 
was shut, I believe I left it ajar,” 
Mr. Wilkins admitted. “In any 
case, how was I to know that it 
would have enough brute strength 
to push the lid back.” 

“It was probably hungry. Did 
you give it anything to eat?” Mr. 
Carter inquired. 

Mr. Wilkins shrugged. “Nothing 
very suitable, I’m afraid.” . 

“Then it’s obviously gone off to 
look for something a little more 
to its liking,” Mr. Carter decided. 
“You’d better lay in a good stock 


of raw cabbage leaves to feed it 
on when you find it.” 

“Yes, I will—// I find it,” Mr. 
Wilkins grumbled. At the door he 
turned and said: “It really is too 
bad, Carter. As though I hadn’t 
enough to do, without looking 
after livestock!” 

Mr. Carter refused to take the 
matter seriously. “Good hunting, 
Wilkins!” he said with a smile. 
“If I meet you tip-toeing along 
the corridor trailing a cabbage 
leaf on a piece of string, I shall 
know the chase has begun in 
earnest.” 

“poh!” An explosive sound 
like the application of a com¬ 
pressed air brake forced its way 



If tlie door was simt it must still 
be in the room somewhere,” 
Mr, Carter said. 

through Mr. Wilkins’ lips. The 
door slammed behind him and his 
heavy footsteps echoed along the 
corridor as he set off on his 
stealthy quest. 

If only Mr, Wilkins had turned 
to the left instead of the right on 
leaving his study, his search might 
have ended more quickly. But as 
luck would have it, he took the 
wrong turning; and it was Darbi- 
shire, hurrying into the boot- 
room who came across Jennings 
grinning with surprise and excite¬ 
ment. 

“What are you doing skulking 
down here, Jen?” he began loudly. 
“We’re all supposed to be outside 
on the ...” 

Jubilation 

“Ssh! Quiet, Darbi! ” Jennings 
spun round with imploring gestures 
of silence. “And for goodness’ 
sake keep your feet still. You 
sound as though you’re marking 
time in diver’s boots! *’ 

“What on earth are you woffling 
about? All I said was , , 

Darbishire stopped abruptly. 
For at that moment he caught 
sight of two pink eyes winking up 
at him from the entrance to Brom¬ 
wich major’s boot locker. 

“Wow! Petrified plutonium!” 


he shouted in glcel “ A real, live 
guinea pig! Gosh, Jen, where on 
earth did this spring from?” 

“Shut up, Darbi,” Jennings 
ordered in a hoarse whisper. 
“Don’t broadcast it all over the 
place at the top of your voice. We 
don’t want everyone to know. 
Think of the hoo-hah there’d be 
if Old Wilkie, or someone knew 
there was a guinea pig on the 
premises.” 

“Yes, but how did it get on the 
, premises?” Darbishire persisted in 
a lower tone. “It isn’t yours, is 
it?” 

“Good heavens, no. I just came 
down here to look for an apple I 
tucked away in my boot locker yes¬ 
terday, and there it was on the 
floor.”, Jennings wrinkled his nose 
in perplexity as he knelt down to 
■ inspect the animal at close quar¬ 
ters, “He can’t possibly belong to 
any chaps in the school because 
of the rule about pets,” 

Puzzling problem 

“ It must be somebody’s,” Darbi¬ 
shire reasoned. “Not one of the 
masters, though. I can’t see any of 
them going in for livestock.” 

The more they debated the 
problem the more puzzling it 
became, and they were soon forced 
to the conclusion that the animal’s 
ownership must rank as one of the 
great unsolved mysteries of 
modern times. The question of 
what to do next was equally 
puzzling. 

“I vote we keep it,” Jennings 
decided. “At any rate, until we 
find out who it really belongs to.” 

“But what about the rules?” 
protested Darbishire uneasily, 

Jennings shrugged. “It’ll have 
to be a secret pet, that’s all. No¬ 
body must know anything about it 
—least of all Old Wilkie, or any 
of the masters.” 

He picked up the little animal, 
stroked it and scratched its head 
with his finger. 

“We ought to give him some¬ 
thing nice to eat, so he’ll know 
we’re his friends,” Darbishire 
suggested. 

“Yes, of course. There’ll prob¬ 
ably be some outside cabbage 
leaves in the pig food bin,” Jen¬ 
nings agreed, gently depositing the 
guinea pig in the waste-paper 
basket in the corner of the boot- 
room. “Come on, let’s go and sec 
what we can find.” 

Behind the boot locker 

“I shouldn’t leave him there,” 
Darbishire cautioned. 

“Why not? He’ll be all right, 
just for a few minutes,” Jennings 
decided. “In any case, we can’t 
take him with us in case we meet 
anyone.” 

Fortunately the guinea pig was 
a docile animal, and it settled, 
down comfortably amid its carpet 
of toffee papers and orange peel. 
For safety’s sake, Jennings con¬ 
cealed the basket behind the 
farthermost boot locker; after 
which the boys scampered off to 
the courtyard behind the kitchen 
where the pig food bins were kept. 

“We oiiglit to think of a name 
for him,” Jennings said, as he led 
the way across the quad towards 
• the kitchen quarters. “I think I’ll 
call him F. J. Saunders.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because he looks rather like a 



Just arrived from abroad 

Anne Ilopgood and Tessa Pavage, both of Portsmouth, paid 
a visit to Dudley Zoo, Worcestershire, just in time to sec 
some of the new arrivals at the reptile house being unpacked. 
They arc holding two Australian Skinks, while the keepers 
have a python and a Monitor Lizard. 


man I know at home. At least, 1 
call him F. J. Saunders. Quite a 
lot of other people do as well.” 

“Why?” asked Darbishire, scent¬ 
ing a mystery, 

“ Because it’s his name. Honestly, 
Darbi, you do ask the most . . .” 

Jennings broke off as the tall 
figure of Mr. Wilkins came round 
the bend of the corridor towards 
them. There was something about 
the searching glances he kept cast¬ 
ing to left and right that caused 
a pang of uneasiness in Darbi- 
shire’s mind. But Mr. Wilkins 
passed by them without a word 
. and disappeared in the direction 
of the tuck-box room, 

“What’s up with Old Wilkie? 
He looks as though he’s just seen 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father,” 
Darbishire observed when the 
master was safely out of earshot. 

“He’s probably got indigestion 
from all those secret meals he’s 
been having,” Jennings replied. 

“Yes, but suppose he goes to 
the boot room and starts rummag¬ 
ing in the waste-paper basket.” 

“Why on earth should he?” 


“He might think he heard a 
guinea pig inside.” 

“You’re crazy, Darbi. Old 
Wilkie doesn’t even know there’s a 
guinea pig on the premises at all. 
He’s never even heard of F. J, 
Saunders, so why should he start 
looking through the waste-paper 
basket for him.” 

It so happened that Mr. Wilkins 
had no intention of extending his 
search to such an unlikely spot 
as the boot lockers. But as he was 
passing the door of the boot room 
he was accosted by Robinson, the 
odd job man. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Wilkins, sir.” 
he said. “But there’s something 
queer in the bootroom.” 

“How do you mean queer?” 
replied Mr. Wilkins suspiciously. 

“Gave me quite a turn it did,” 
Robinson said. “I heard a rustle 
behind the lockers, like a mouse 
or rat it was; and when I looked 
inside there it was with its pink 
eyes staring up at me . . .” 

But Mr. Wilkins was already 
through the door. 

To be contimiea 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We arc the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit all ages from 81-141 years. 

Write to the Registrar for fullijarticulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “rREP”COKnESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
(Dept. C.N. 17), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 



Tills Hrofhuro 



GREAT 
CAMPING 
OFFER 


A/EiV -m 

U.S.A.I 


RIDGE TEHT 


BRAND-KEW de luxe ‘Safety' Tent. All 
colours. Complete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. 
Length 7 It. 3 in. sleeping base X 4 It. 6 
in. wide x 3 It. 6 in, high X 12 In. walls, 
all approx. Weight, 3i lbs. 42/- or 4/. 
deposit and 6/- monthly. With Hy-shcet 
70/6, or 0/3 deposit and 0/0 monthly. 
Both c.'irr. 2/-. Free Lists Tents, Binoculars, 
Watohea. Cameras, Clothing. TEItltS. 



FBEE 

OUTER 


Post, etc. 
2/6 


. MADE IN THE 
tr.0.A. These are a geiiuina American issue, 
not to bo confused with spurious imitations 
on tho market. Heal 100% Wool inner sipped 
down tho front, with an additional free water¬ 
proof outer, that will enablo you. to sleep In 
the open if necessary. Owing to a purchase 
of 20.000 we offer this genuine- brand-new; 
Sl e enin" Tt<ny kit nt ft p/ll. post. Cte., 2/6. 


(TIEADQUARTER and MENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


(Dept. CN/77) 19G/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough June., Lopdon, 8.E.6. OpenallSat.J p.m.Wed. 
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to 



Magnificent MULTI-COLOURED 
animals of the forest in 
/UGOSLAVIA. This fine set 
depicts life-like animals such 
as the Lynx, Red Deer, Bear, 
etc., all large colourful 
stamps. Do, not misS' this 
special opportunity—you will 
be pleased and delighted 
when they are mounted in 
your collection, Thesestamps 
are of course FREE if you 
send 3d. for postage and re¬ 
quest our Approvals with large discounts and illustrated price list of sets, packets, etc, 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (C.N.), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


FilEE! 


TWO NEW 

Queen Elizabeth issues of 


JAMAICA 


have just been released', and are so far 
the first Definitive issue showing pur 
' Queen that this West Indian Dritish 
' Colony has made. These attractive 

> DI-COLOUKED Tictorials will bo given 

ABSOUITEIY FREE 

, to all genuine collectora requesting one of 
[ luy Discount Approval selections. I also 
' give 50 DifTerent stamps entirely tree 

> to purchasers, and there is a really 

> Oenuine Bonus Scheme for all regular 

i customers. You will not regret writing 
^ to: 

^ G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CN/J) 

* 7 Winterbourne Rtl.i Abingdon, Berks. 

‘ enclosing 2id. stamp for postage. 


FREE! SET OF THREE 





GRACE KELLY 

Wedding Stamps were on sale for one day only 
Offered Free to thoso requesting to see 
my bargain Approvals. Write innnedlatcly I i 
ricaso enclose 3d. postage. 

R. A. WHITE, B.P.A., P.T.S, (Dept. 3), 
4 Turyford Road, Eastleigh, Hants, 


FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FXtEji to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals enclosing 2id. stamp 
for postage. 

Only used Dr. Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications Invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

61 Whitley Road, Hoddosdon, Herts. 


DUAL-PURPOSE 

SUPER 

WATERPROOFED 

WIGWAM 
TENT 




to a sleeping tent In a 

_ Made from strong, superior 

ex-Government Fabric which will last for 
years. Comes complete with 4 sectional light 
collapsible polos. .Sholtei’s 4/5 children. No 
pegs required, STANDS ANYWIIEIIE 
INBOOBS on OUTBOOBS. 

llubberisecT Groundsheet 0/6. 
FAIUDBAIi SUPPLIES, LTD. (CN19), 
149 Kilburn Ki^h ltd., London, IT.W.6. 
Callers tvelcome. Money ref. guar. C.O.J). ext. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d, stamp for Price List, 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C/V), 

60 Stoke Newington lligh Street, 
London, N.16 


MATCHBOX LABEL.S 
CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

Oa Approval, .hundreds different at a penny 
each, Particulars, Stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1,700 diflforout sets. (Price list <?4. post free.) 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula¬ 
tions bought, 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton. Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to: Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, 

. . London. E,C.4, === 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


10 Abyssinia 2/- 

25 Algeria 1/- 

100 Argentiuo 31- 

100 Austria 1/G 

50 Australia 2/- 

25 Belgian Cols. 2/6 


100 Belgium 1/6 200 Germany 2/6 

25 Bohemia 1/- 10 Gold Coast 1/ 

25 Burma 2/2 100 Greece 3/6 

100 Bulgaria 3/- 10 Greenland 2/ 

100 Canada 4/6 25 Guatemala 1/9 

25 Ceylon l/B _ 

100 China 1/6 500 Hungary 12/6 

25 Colombia . 1/- 50 India 1/ 

25 Cuba 1/3 100 Italy 1/6 

10 Cyprus 1/3 10 Kenya 1 /- 

100 Czechoslovakia 2/- 25 Malaya 1/6 

lOOUeumarlt 2 /- 25 Malta 2/6 

APPROVALS: We have an extensive selec¬ 
tion, hut only send if specially requested to 
do so. Please state reqniremciita: Colonial, 
Foreign, or General. Postaoc E.tfra. 

J. A. L. FAANKS 

7 Allingtoii St., Victoria, Loudon,S.W.l 


25 Butph Indies 1/3 
25 Egypt 1/- 

25 Ecuador 1/3 
10 Fiume 1/6 
200 Franco 3/0 
100 Fr, Colonics 3/9 



Beginners' 

STAMP 

OUTFIT 


Contalnn 
Bogiuuors' 
Album; Dupli¬ 
cate Wallet: 
Transparont 
ottvolopes j 
Stamp Hinges; Perforation Gauge, cto„ 
AND two interesting sets of Btamps 1 
ALL FREE 

to those who send 6d. postal order for 
postage and packing and ask to seo a 
Bolection of our famous Approvals. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE (Dept. 7) 

1 Mansfield Place, Perth, Scotland. 



Why not your child? 

SIMPLIFIED POSTAL 
COURSES 

are available specially written to 
prepare children for 


P grammar-school 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


tAt free AHAINMENT TESTING 

for children 7^ to I3j. When 
writing, state age of child, and 
opprox/mote date of examination. 

COURSES based upon the results 
of these tests. 

'A' NO TEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED. 

individual Postal Tuition in 
Commercial Subjects including: 
SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
BOOK-KEEPING, LANGUAGES, 
ENGLISH FOR COMMERCE. 

_ SHORT STORY WRITING 
® WRITING FOR RADIOS TV 

Thorough Preparation for the 
following Examinations : 
General Certificate of Education, 
Royal Society of Arts,' 

Civil Service, etc., etc. 

Write for prospectus, giving fail details, to: 

The Registrar 

MERCER'S 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept* Cl 5) 69 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.l. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


\Yater Polo is one of the most 
exciting of games, but the 
London Water Polo League plan 
to make it even faster. Officials 
intend to hold a trial incorporating 
some new ideas on the game- 
including the novel one of playing 
in frogman’s flippers, 

Another aquatic speeding-up 
experiment is being carried 
out by under-water swimmers of 
the Kingston Sub-Aqua Club, 
Surrey. To enable them to explore 
more of the sea bed they arc using 
a surf-board which, towed by a 
motor-boat, travels a few feet 
above the bottom. 

Night swimmer 

giNCE he began swimming at the 
age of five, Mr. Roy Millard 
has wanted to challenge the 
Channel. This year he hopes to 
achieve his ambition, and part of 
his training will be all-night swims 
in the pool of Harrow County 
School, where he is an instructor. 

Ji^EXT weekend golfers of 28 
nations will compete at Went¬ 
worth, Surrey, for the Canada Cup. 
This is the fourth play-off for 
this trophy, sponsored by the 
International Golf Association, 
America, the holders, will be 
represented by Ben Hogan and 
Sam Snead. Among the countries 
competing, China and Korea will 
be represented for the first time. 

His contribution 

^iin British Olympic Association 
have set themselves the task of 
raising £75,000 to send our com¬ 
petitors to Melbourne this. year. 
One athlete at least who is play¬ 
ing his part in helping to pise the 
money is Ken Norris, international 
long-distance runner. So far, Ken 
has sent more than £75 to the 
fund, collected from hunters of his 
autograph. 

Jt was over three years ago that 
those great - athletes, Chris 
Chataway and Gordon Piric, last 
met in a race. In 1953 each won 
one race. Since then, however, 
they have never managed to run 
against each other in spite of 
attempts by many race organisers. 
But at Manchester’s White City 
next month they will be in opposi¬ 
tion again when the Achilles Club 
meets the Mancastrian Club, 

J^eitain’s high jumpers arc not 
satisfied 'with the standard of 
jumping pits in this country. Many 
of them, they say, do not help the 
jumpers to obtain maximum effici¬ 
ency, and some of them are 
actually dangerous. So a group of 
internationals arc conducting an' 
examination, and pointing out the 
faults to the authorities. 

Graduation at sea 

j^MERiCAN golfer Patricia Lesser, 
who will be playing in the 
British Open Championship at 
Sunningdalc next week,, had to... 
miss her college graduation cere¬ 
monies to catch the boat with her; 
Curtis Cup colleagues. But the 
rest of the team decided that she 
should still have her presentation. 
On board the liner they prepared 
their own/‘diploma ” and held a 
special graduation ceremony. 


J'ou McGhee, holder of the 
Empire Games Marathon 
championship, will be all out to 
keep his Scottish title when this 
year’s race is run between Falkirk 
and Edinburgh on Saturday. 
McGhee has been covering a 
weekly 150 miles in training runs 
in order to achieve Olympics 
recognition next November. 


Winning smile 



A. Imppy picture of Sheila Iloskin, 
of the Spartan Ladies Athletic 
Club, holder of the British long 
jump record, 

^LAN Prescott, the front-row 
forward and captain of the 
St. Helens club is the Rugby 
League Player of the Year. 

Last season was a wonderful one 
for Prescott: he led his team to 
victory in the R.L. Cup Final at 
Wembley, he captained the-Lanca¬ 
shire team that won the. County 
Championship and the Great 
Britain side that won the Test 
Match series against New Zealand, 
and he was chosen by sporting 
journalists as The Man of The 
Match in the Wembley Cup Final, 
winning the special award. 

Unnerved 

CRICKET match at Darwin, 
Australia, was completely dis¬ 
organised the other day when a 
small but deadly snake appeared 
from beneath the matting wicket. 
The snake was killed and play 
resumed, but the.batsman who had 
scored 94 was out first ball. 


Over the T T course 

road racing cyclists will 
be competing in two important 
international events this week. On 
Thursday, in the Isle of Man, 
England will have three official 
teams in the 113 miles international 
race over the famous T.T, course. 
The “A” team will be led by Ray 
Booty, of Nottingham, winner of 
the 1954 race and last year’s Best 
AU-Rounder champion. Italian, 
Danish, Belgian, ancl French teams 
will provide stiff opposition. 

On Sunday a team of seven well- 
known British cyclists will line up 
for the stajt of the Belgian race 
“L’Etoile de la Meuse,” which 
ends on July 1, Included in the 
selected team are the brothers 
Bernard and Bill King, of 
Coventry. 

Paying for success 

]\J"embers of the East Grinstead 

. Cricket Club have devised a 
novel way of helping to raise funds 
for ground improvements—they 
will pay a series of fines for good or 
bad performances. A century costs 
the player 4s., a knock of 50 costs 
2s., and a hat-trick 3s. 6d. It is 
much cheaper to drop a catch. 
The fine for that is only 6d.! 

^iiE second Test between Eng¬ 
land and Australia starts on 
Thursday at Lord’s. Since 1884 
there have been 18 Tests on this 
historic, ground, of which England 
won five, Australia six, and the 
remainder were left drawn. But 
England have not won here since 
1934. The 1953 Lord’s Test will be 
remembered for the fifth-wicket 
stand between Willie Watson 

(Yorkshire) and Trevor Bailey 
(Essex). On the last day, with 
defeat for England likely, Watson 
and Bailey defended so gallantly 
that they took the score from 73 
for 4, to 236 for 5, and the game 
was saved. 

England unbeaten 

^Phe F.A. party now touring South 
Africa face their toughest 
match on Saturday iit Johannes¬ 
burg. Twelve previous inter¬ 
national matches have been played 
between England and South Africa, 
all in the Union, and England 
have yet to be beaten. 



High-speed haliy 

The tiny 125 c.c, engine in this German motorcycle,! the 
N.S.U,, can drive it at speeds up to 100 in.p.h. It is hoped 
that the machine will break some of the class world records. 
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zoo NEWS 


WEIGHING THE BIG 
GORILLA 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
HAPPIEST PLACES 

COMMUNITY where the aim of everyone is to practise the 
Sermon on the Mount now has 200 people living iii it. 
It is at Wheathill, oh the slopes of Titterstone Clec Hill, near 
Cleobury Mortimer, in Shropshire, and is probably one of the 
happiest places in the world. Here, as in the early Christian 
communities, the people “ have all things in common/' 


Q-uy the Gorilla, one of the 
London Zoo’s most valuable 
animals—at the last stocktaking 
he was priced at £1000—has been 
weighed again. He turned the 
scales at 22 stone 101 lb. But 
though impressive, this weight is 
far from being a record. Alfred, 
Bristol Zoo’s famous gorilla who 
died a few years ago, weighed oyer 
40 stone. And the Berlin Zoo once 
had a gorilla which reached the 
astonishing weight of 42 stone. 
So. if Guy is bent on setting up 
new records for gorillas in cap¬ 
tivity, clearly “he has a long way 
to go yet 

Incidentally, weighing Guy ‘ is 
not the easiest of tasks. A special 
weighing machine is part of the 
den furniture, but to get the 
gorilla on to it often means a 
battle of wits. As a rule, Guy will 
only consent to register his weight 
in return for a choice piece of 
fruit 

The only gorilla in England 
today, Guy was obtained from the 
Paris Zoo in 1947, when about 
21 years old. His weight then was 
a mere 25 lb. 

NESTING TIME 

Nesting is now in full swing in 
(he Gardens, and many valuable 
chicks are being hatched. So 
officials must be on the alert. At 
the moment of writing they are 
watching with some concern a pair 
of carrion crows which appear to 
be nesting in a strategic position. 

“The birds were seen flying 
about the grounds a good deal 
recently,” said Mr. John Yealland, 
curator of birds. “Now they are 
building at the top of a large chest¬ 
nut tree close to the Three Island 
Pond, our official waterfowl 
enclosure. 

“The crows could be a serious 
menace to us, as wc have many 
young waterfowl, such as Carolina 
tree-ducks, pochard, and sheld- 
duck, now being hatched out. If 
the crows continue building we 
may send a keeper up to remove 
the nest. So far as wc know, 
carrion crows have never actually 
nested inside the Zoo Gardens 
before, but a few years ago a pair 
built in a tree just outside. They 
raided the Gardens so frequently 
that we had the nest taken away.” 


Much more welcome “gate¬ 
crashers” arc a pair of robins 
which are nesting on a plot of 
waste ground midway between the 
elephants’ paddock and the cage of 
the Kodiak bears, Pick and Nick. 

“These birds also have sited 
their nest very cleverly,” said Mr, 
Yealland. “By nesting where 
they have, they have ensured easy 
access to a ready food supply. The 
waste ground around them 
abounds in insect food, and a few 
yards away they have available a 
rich harvest of crumbs dropped by 
the elephants in their paddock on 
the one side, and the Kodiak bears 
on the other. 

UNDAUNTED BY SIZE 

“The size of their neighbours 
does not daunt the robins in the 
least. The male can be seen 
almost any morning collecting 
food almost from under the feet 
of the elephants, and in the even¬ 
ing he frequently pays a visit to the 
Kodiaks to pick up crumbs from 
the gutter outside their cage. 
Neither the bears nor the ele¬ 
phants take the least notice of the 
little scavenger.” 

One of the menagerie’s best- 
known head-keepers leaves the Zoo 
this month. He is Mr. A. J. Woods, 
of the bird house, who is retiring 
on account of ill-health. Mr. 
Woods has 33 years’ service with 
the Zoological Society, all of them 
spent looking after birds. 

RARE BIRD 

In 1953 he went to West Africa 
with an expedition to collect the 
rare Picathartes, a species not seen 
alive before in this country. Mr. 
Woods succeeded in hand-rearing 
a young specimen which still lives 
at the bird house today. 

During his Zoo career Mr. 
Woods has been constantly seek¬ 
ing new methods of persuading 
delicate tropical birds to feed in 
captivity. One of his inventions 
concerned the feeding of hum¬ 
ming-birds. Mr. Woods found that 
by concealing the feeding-bottles 
of these birds behind highly- 
painted artificial flowers, with 
their spouts projecting through the 
centre, the birds could be ^ per¬ 
suaded to suck the food as if it 
were nectar from a real plant. 

Craven Hill 



For 90 below 


The suits designed for the British 
Trans-Antarctic expedition are 
made completely from nylon, in¬ 
cluding the fur-fabric lining. 
They arc coloured bright red, so 
that they will stand out against 
the snow. 


GOLDEN FLEECE 

If your name is Fuller or Walker 
you are probably descended from 
one of the old families of cloth- 
makers who in medieval times 
used to “full” cloth; that is, 
Thicken it by cleansing it in water 
and then walking on it. 

This is one of the host of facts 
about the great cloth industry 
which are given in a new Informa¬ 
tion Book—Wool, by P. A. Wells, 
M.A., M.Sc. (Educational Supply 
Association, 7s. 6d.). Another is 
that the special 'piece of cloth a 
Guild journeyman had to make to 
be judged a master was called his 
“ masterpiece.” 

Wool has always been of first- 
rate importance to Britain. Her 
sheep provided the riches which 
laid the foundations of her pros¬ 
perity. In Ancient Roman times 
their wool was picturesquely 
described as “finer than a spider’s 
web.” In the Middle Ages Flemish 
and Italian clothworkers used 
English wool for their finest cloth. 

The story of wool and how it‘is 
made into cloth reflects the pro¬ 
gress of man down thej ages. In 
this book it is fascinatingly un¬ 
folded by an expert. 

Stamp News 

J^LORENCE Nightingale and.Edith 
Cavell are portrayed on a new 
Costa Rican stamp honouring the 
Red Cross. 

Children’s Friendship stamp 
is being considered by the 
United States. 

^J^iiE latest country to celebrate 
100 years of stamps is Fin¬ 
land. A commemorative will 
show her first stamp of all. 

J^ombav, Calcutta, ‘and Madras 
Universities celebrate their 
centenaries soon and special stamps 
are being prepared. 


The Bruderhof (Brotherhood), as 
it is called, was founded in Ger¬ 
many before the war to live 
strictly according to the teaching 
of The Sermon on the Mount. 
Driven out by Hitler, they found 
a refuge in the Wiltshire village of 
Ashton Keynes. Then came the 
war and, so many of the com¬ 
munity being Germans, they had 
to move again. They were allowed 
to settle as farmers in Paraguay, 
and many of the British people 
who had joined their number went 
with them. 

Many are still in Paraguay, 
others have returned to Germany 
(there are about 1800 all told in 
the world), but some of the 
British returned to England and 
took a 500-acre farm at Wheathill. 

Men and women of various call¬ 
ings can be found there. For 
instance, a journalist with his wife 
and two children joined the com¬ 
munity t\vo years ago,. Some are 
business men, two are doctors, one 
a miner, and others just ordinary 
people with no special qualifica¬ 
tions but drawn, like the others, by 
the attraction of practising the 
Sermon oh the Mount. 

Each member promises on join¬ 
ing the Brotherhood to be ready 


to do anything he is asked by the 
whole company, which meets ^ 
regularly once a week. Each 
member has the right to speak, but 
there are no votes. The general 
sense of the meeting is taken as the 
decision. Every member, puts what 
he has into the common purse, and 
in return he is given clothes, food, 
and, if needed, money. 

SELF SUPPORTING 

The Wheathill farm is con¬ 
sidered to be one of the best in 
Shropshire, and produces enough 
for the whole community of 200 
people. There is a primary school 
among the various buildings on the 
estate, and the community sup¬ 
ports any child who needs higher 
education. But no child is expected 
to join the community unless he 
wants to. 

No one owns any property, but 
everything belongs to the com- 
munityr-the houses, farms, trac¬ 
tors, buildings, and the growing 
crops. If anyone needs a new 
suit it is provided. If anyone is 
ill he is looked after. 

These 200 people are showing 
that, in a small community, the 
Sermon on the Mount can all 
come true even in this modern 
world. 



Tanker on trial 

Tlic world’s biggest tanker, tlie Spyros Niarchos, reached a 
maximum speed of just over 18 knots during her trials off 
the Isle of Arran. 




Chie£« ^ 

the extra by BUBBLE GUU 
B!G SHE Id 





NOTE TO PARENTS-^ 
BUBBLY contains healthfuT, 
energizing glucose and sugar 
and is packed in hygienic con* 
ditions in our own factory, . 

^Angh-American Chewing Gum Lid 
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SAMMY SIMPLE 

gAMMY was being shown Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse and told of 
its wonderful history. He seemed 
to be taking a great interest in it. 
Then he said: “They were lucky 
(here was a rock just where they 
wanted to build a lighthouse.” 

SPOT THE . , . 

WASP, on fence or paling, busily 
collecting shavings. These it will 
chew to make the greyish-colourcd 
paper which forms its home. 

Its head 
moves back¬ 
ward and for¬ 
ward until a 
fine shaving 
i s removed. 
Often there 
will be light 
patches on the fence,. showing 
where pieces have been rasped 
away. Each fragment is about a 
quarter of an inch long and may 
be roughly an eighth of an inch 
wide.. These particles are chewed 
up and the resulting paper is 
as tough as any made by man. 

The! nest is originally started, by 
the Queen Wasp during early 
Spring. The paper made by her 
is of even better quality. 



WHATS IN A NAME ? 
]y/£uM: What shall we call our 
new baby? . 

John: Let’s call him Robert. 
Mary: Oh no{ Every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry is called Robert 
these days. 

WHAT I? 

]yj[Y first is in nothing at all, you 
must know; 

My second’s with father—it always 
is so. 

My third's in a watch, but not in 
a clock; 

My fourth is with single sheep, not 
with the flock. 

My fifth is in pastry that mother 
can make; 

And the sixth, in the marmalade I' 
like to take. 

My seventh • is found with the 
pupils at school, ^ ’ 

And the next is present in every 
rule. ; ... ," ’ . 

My last is found in all kinds of 
adorning; 

My whole is what interests father 
each morning. /iz/surr in column 5 

FOOD FOR TIIOUCIIT 

Pred : Have you seen the new 
Atomic Restaurant? 

Ben: That’s a funny name for a 
restaurant. . What do they serve? 
Fred: Fission chips. 


JACKO AND CHIMP RACE FOR SAFETY 


WIIAT VEHICLE IS THIS MAN DRIVING? 

Get the answer by just joining the numbers. 





(A £6 

—~ 4.1 # 5 = “ 4 .,:— 




13 . A 

> Vbs 

'* 82 * 2 ' 


BEDTIME TALE 


CHASE FOR ROVER 


j^ovr-R was always delighted when 
Billy got out his model yacht. 
He knew that meant a trip to the 
pond on the common and a lot of 
fun fetching a stick or ball which 
Billy would throw for him. 

' But on this visit Billy had for¬ 
gotten to bring a ball, and he could 
not find any sticks. “Sorry, Rover, 
you'll have to go without your 
chase today,” he said, as he pushed 
Ins yacht out towards the centre 
of the pond. 

Rover bounded about for a 
little, then, bored by Billy's lack 
of interest in him, he lay down in 
the sun and closed his eyes, 

Billy, meanwhile, was getting 
worried about his boat. There had 
not been a lot of wind when he 
had started out, but now it had 
dropped altogether. His' boat was 
quite still in the middle of the 
pond, not moving an inch. 

He threw some stones near it in 





It was tho Jackotowii sports day and our heroes had entered for the egg-and- 
spoon race. One of the rules was that each competitor had to bring his own 
egg and spoon. Jacko and Chimp put ihcir heads together and devised an 
artful scheme. They went to the starting line with enormous spoons and 
goose eggs ! ‘C These great eggs will never roll out,” they chuckled. At the 
signal “ go ” they raced olf and soon lead the field. But then they found 
that they were being hotly pursued—by the owner of the eggs! Fast the 
finishing line they flashed, but there was no stopping for the prize. That 
had to he collected later—much later ! 


the hope that the ripples might ‘ 
move it, but in vain. ! ‘ 

Then, seeing Billy throwing 
things ■ into' the water^, Rover 
jumped to his feet and looked for 
something to bring back. 

That gave Billy an idea. “Fetch 
it, boy, fetch it,” he cried, pointing 
to the yacht. 

Rover looked at him in a 
puzzled way, then swam out to the 
boat, looking back to Billy as he 
arrived. 

“Bring it back!” yelled Billy, 
then grinned as Rover began swim¬ 
ming, his teeth clamped on a piece 
of cord hanging from the boat. 

A few moments later Billy was 
able to reach the boat. “Good 
dogi” he said, giving Rover a pat 
on his wet back. 

Then they set off home, Rover 
looking very contented. He had 
had his chase after all. 


FIND THE CREATURES 
The missing woqls in these sen¬ 
tences are each the name of a 
creature. Can you name all si.x of 
them ?' 

-- 7 , stood, weaving her 

soft silken thread. 

“1 work while T .wait'for my 
supper,” she said. - 
Buzzed the ———, “Let us sec 
how much food vve can cram.” 
Alas, when 1 looked, they were all 
in the jam! 

A little boy tumbled and fell with 
a bump. , 

Xhc . grumbled,> “You did 

make me jump.” . 

The -- is removing, with 

little to pack; . 

She is taking The house (which is 
hers) on her back. 

The --has pink babies—a 

tidy amount; ■ . 

Though she multiplies quickly, she 
just cannot count. 

..The —-;-- wears her besi 

frock every day. 

“Life iS' short! - Let us have a 
good time while we may.” , , 

Answers in column 5 

WE TWO 

, ^iNG, little skylark, 

, , ^ ■ Up in the blue; 

' Summer’s enchanting 

* Me and you. , ' 

- You in the heavens, 

I upon earth, 

' Reycl in sunshine, 

^ Song and mirth. 

You in the azure,: . ; 

Me on the green, 

'■ ' Nothing but music 

]n between.' 

Brimful of gladness, 

Life and joy, 

Summer is filling 
Bird and boy! 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Jupiter is low in 
the west and Saturn is in the 
south. In the 
morning Mars 
is in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at half¬ 
past ten on 
Saturday evening, June 23. 
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BOOK POSERS 3 
Can you complete the titles of 
these famous novels ? 

- -Tom’s Cabin 

The Old-Tale 

Dombey and —:— 

Talcs of a-- 

-Brown Stories 

Answers in column 5 

HALF MEASURES 
]\J^OTiir.R had already been 
bothered by two salesmen 
today and here,was a third. “If 
you arc not oR my doorstep in one 
minute, I’ll- 

“That’s all right, ma’am,” came 
the cheerful interruption, “wc can 
make a sale in half a minute.” 
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SIMPLE £s. <L 

'PuR visitor from overseas 
Must think it'rather funny 
That there are, in our English 
tongue. 

So many words for money. 

The taxi man demands his fare. 
The lawyer wants a fee, 

And while the workman earns a 

^^'oge. 

The clerk has salary. 

The organist, whose notes you 
hear 

As into church you come, 

Does not his pay or stipend draw. 
But honorarium. 

I hope the waiter would not laugh 
If, by a little slip, 

The visitor used words like these 
When handing him a//p I 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. Captain Matthew Webb, in 1875, from 
Dover to Calais. Ho took 21J hours, and 
covered about 40 miles. 

2« These three letters arc simply the easiest 
and most distinctive to transmit in Morse. 
They are not the initials of actual words. 

3. Florence Nightingale (1820-1910), at 
Scutari in Asia Minor during the Crimean 
War. . 

4. lUchard the First (reigned 1189-1199). 

5. Se^■en. 

6. Windermere, which forms part ^ of the 
. boundary between Westmorland and 

Lancashire. Its area is nearly 6 square 
miles and it is a little over ten miles long. 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS ^ 

Wl.a.a.„I7 Ne,v.- I-AST WEEK’S ANSWER 

paper 

Find the crealureg. 

Spider, wasp, grass¬ 
hopper, snail, sow, 
hutterlly 

Hook posers. ITncle, 
i V e s ’, Son, 

Grandfather, 

Father 
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R. Medway at Maidstone, Kent 

ILFORD FILMS FIT ALL P O P U L A R C A M E R AS 





























































































